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NOTES FROM LNS 

We'd like to call your attention to a feature 
article and photos from our Angola correspondent 
Mike Shuster — it focuses on a town 30 miles north 
of Luanda which is now recovering from ft brutal 
occupation by FNLA troops. Also in this packet — 
a book review by Robert Friedman and an article 
on Viet Nam's reunification by Indochina activist 
George Hildebrand. 

Aside from all the chaos of our moving, LNS 
has another problem -- very little mail has been 
forwarded from ’our old Claremont Avenue address dee 
spite Post Office assurances that we are "in the 
system." You can help by calling us if you have 
an important story and by sending mail only to 
our new address: 17 W, 17th St., New York, NY 10011. 

So long for now — 

LNS 


VIET NAM REUNIFIED, continued from page 6 

men who formerly worked closely with the U.S. and 
who now persist in hoarding, speculation, and other 
counter-revolutionary crimes risk death or life 
imprisonment . 

On the other hand, private companies that want 
to cooperate with the new socialist order are en- 
couraged to do so. more than 30 state and private 
organizations are now working to complete the rail- 
way system in the south. Last spring, in a Moscow 
interview, Madame Binh announced that the south 
would continue to have a mixed economy of this 
type for some time. 

'The Vietnamese government also hopes to 
attract foreign investors, including the U.S. oil 
companies. So far, the hostile attitude of the Ford 
Administration has prevented any moves to develop 
this possibility. As a result, the Vietnamese are 
now working closely with French, Japanese and 
Australian concerns and the U.S. may soon find that 
it has excluded itself from an important source of 
energy. 

Ironically, it was Viet Nam's natural resources 
that President Eisenhower twenty years ago cited as 
justification for the initial U.S. intervention in 
that country. Subsequently, that intervention cost 
the U.S. more than 55,000 American lives and at 
least $150 billion. Other estimates, including 
veterans' pensions and lost economic opportunities, 
place the cost at $700 billion. 

By carrying their struggle through to the end, 
the Vietnamese have successfully concluded the 
longest modem independence struggle, and have re- 
unified their country. They now seek a postive re- 
lationship with the United States based on mutual 


respect. It remains to be seen whether the United 
States, under a Ford, Reagan or Carter Adminis- 
tration, will accept the verdict of history and 
will move to a new relationship with the Vietnamese. 

— 30 — 

((Contributions to Friendshipment, people-to-people 
aid to Viet Nam, may be sent to 235 Bast 49th St., 
New York, New York 10017.) 
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REPORT FROM ANGOLA: 

SMALL TOWN NEAR LUANDA REBUILDS AFTER FNLA DESTRUCTION 

by Mike Shuster 
LIBERATION News Service 

CAXITO, Angola (LNS) — The old black man passed 
slowly through the empty street. As he scrutinized 
the familiar Africans — aging Maneco and young Kimbi — 
with the white foreigner, a questioning expression 
crossed his face* ,! He f s a journalist from the United 
States," Maneco explained- "sent by comrades in 
Luanda to see what FNLA did here.” 

’’They burnt my home,” the old man said, almost 
absently, and moved slowly on, 

FNLA, the National Front r -.: : the Liberation 
of Angola, burned many homes when it occupied the 
town of Caxito, only thirty miles northeast of Luanda, 
in the war against the MPLA a little over a year ago. 
Many of the town’s people were killed during the 
FNLA T s 7-month occupation, Caxito again came under 
MPLA administration only last November, after the 
MPLA government had declared Angola 1 s independence. 

Caxito today has not yet recovered from the 
brutal occupation* Its neighborhoods, schools, 
shops, and markets have been destroyed almost com- 
pletely, and its remaining people, faced with 
the arduous task of rebuilding, are still dazed by 
the swift and brutal events of the past year* 

’’Caxito was once a really thriving town, lots of 
activity, lots of life,” Maneco, head of the local 
Worker’s Control Commission on the nearby massive 
sugar plantation, said- The population of Caxito 
was almost 25,000 before the war; now less than 
15,000 remain* 

It is a small town, A single major road runs 
through Caxito, lined for a quarter of a mile with 
shops and markets, now all deserted. The main road 
is only intersected in two other places with 
paved reads. Behind the shops are che town;’ s 
neighborhoods, ’’bairrcs,” they are called in Portu- 
guese- Caxito ’s bairros resemble most other country 
villages in Angola* Houses are made of wood and 
mud, with roofs thatched cf palm fronds* Cooking 
fixes burn outside, as people crouch and talk. 

Corn and other vegetables grow along the footpaths 0 

In Caxito’ s bairros few people remain* Most of 
the houses have been burned to the ground, and 
charred and twisted remains of bed frames are 
scattered across the landscape . Vegetation is be- 
ginning to sprout among the debris* Soon many of 
the physical traces of the past war will be gone, 
but memories will remain. 

FNLA and the Portuguese 

The neighborhood of Kigongo to the northwest 
of the town was the worst hit. ’’Kigongo was a 
thriving bairro, and the people who lived here lived 
together closely,” Maneco said. The original settle- 
ment of Caxito, Kigongo bairro is located on the 
road that leads to Zaire and the Congo River — the 
same road that brought che invading FNLA army* Ki- 
gongo was the first bairro the FNLA army encountered* 

"When FNLA came they rounded up eighty per cent 
of the people of this bairro,” Maneco said. "They 
must have killed forty per cent. It was misery, 
misery - ” 

Maneco, 51 and greying at the temples, lived 

all bis life in Caxito, e xcept for the time over 
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the past 14 years that he spent 1 in various Portu^e#&. 
prisons in Angola, some r $s far away as the remote 
south, Maneco had aided guerillas who began their 
fight against the Portuguese after black uprisings 
in northern Angola in 1961. First arrested by the 
Portuguese secret police, PIDE, in the early sixties.,- 
for having given money , food and medicine to the 
"bandits,” Maneco didn’t learn until he was in prison 
that the guerillas called themselves the MPLA. 

MPLA headquarters in Caxito are located where the 
colonial court once existed, next to what used to 
be the local PIDE office. "Under the Portuguese, 
every day at five in the afternoon PIDE would come 
up from Luanda to take the local prisoners away,” 
Maneco said* "When they took me away for the first 
time, I decided that I wouldn’t answer any of their 
questions. I was held for three months that time, 
and I saw many people die in that prison.” 

Maneco continued his story. "But a white man 
told me in the prison that the only way I could 
hope to escape would be to tell lies, make up stories. 
If I continued to refuse to say anything, he said I 
would surely be killed." Maneco said the only thing 
he knew about the guerillas at that time was the name 
of one of them: Agostinho Neto. But he invented 

information for the Poituguese secret police, and 
was freed. 

Maneco ’s wife died in the fighting against FNLA 
in the bairro of Kigongo last year. Now he lives 
nearby on Angola’s largest sugar plantation , taken 
over by the MPLA government on the first of May 
and recently renamed "The Martyrs of Caxito." 

Caxito gave strong support to the MPLA throughout 
its 14-year colonial war, which is why:, many people 
believe^ FNLA’s repression of the people here was 
so brutal. The town is on the edge of whatcwas 
MPLA’s 1st Military Region, one of three active 
guerilla fronts it maintained throughout the sixties 
and early seventies. 

MPLA units in the 1st Military Region consisted 
of men and women who had survived since the 1961 
uprisings in almost total isolation from the 
outside world. Only in late 1966 and early 1967 
was MPLA able to arrange for the infiltration of re- 
inforcements from its external headquarters in Congo- 
Brazzaville to the north. Slogans like "Long live 
the tigers of the 1st Military Region," next to 
"Down with the CIA and the agents of American im- 
perialism" now cover the town’s walls. 

The first MPLA delegation to operate in Caxito 
legally after the April 25, v 1974 coup in Portugal 
that eneded the colonial wars in Angola, Guinea-Bis- 
sau and Mozambique, arrived in November, 1974. An 
FNLA delegation came to the town about the same 
time . 

"While both the MPLA and the FNLA were in Caxito, 
MPLA didn’t fight FNLA or beat them or imprison 
them," Kimbi, the MPLA’s second in command here, 
said* Only 23, Kimbi was part of that first dele- 
gation, "It was MPLA’s policy at that time to 
accept the existence of the two parties, and to 
organize politically among the town’s population.” 

Many Portuguese whites lived in Caxito as well-. 
They owned everything in the town and in the neigh- 
boring countryside, "When the FNLA arrived, Kimbi 
continued, "the Portuguese became their immediate 
allies. The Portuguese were the main source of 
FNLA’s finances. When the FNLA left, most of the 
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P^-t Lig^ese here went with them, and they took every- 
- h n g ~he\ could that they thought would be of use to 
ns. What they couidn c take they tried to destroy.” 

The Portuguese couldn't take everything, though, 

•aud new seme want to return. One Portuguese business- 
man whose name appears in large letters above a long 
earing ci shops in Caxito has asked the MPLA if he 
" an return tc run the elastics factory he owned on 
-he outskirts of Caxito A well-known FNLA supporter, 
the mar. took part personally in the fighting against 
KPLA and killing of MPLA supporters, according to 
many people "The people now have a say in who can 
return.” Kimbi said, "and they do not want this man 
back. Sc he will not come back to Caxito again. His 
factory will become the property of the Angolan people." 

"The Martyrs of Caxito" 

Angela s largest sugar plantation, the Martyrs of 
Caxitc , sprawls over miles and miles of sugar-cane 
covered green fields near Caxito c At its center rests 
a huge sugar refinery. The plantation also produces 
paimeiras from which palm oil is extracted, and which 
has given rise to several subsidiary industries, in- 
cluding soap (Soap is one of a multitude of products 
made from palm oil-) 

Rich in fruit and livestock, the plantation has 
its own shops for repairs and the production of spare 
parts, vas f warehouses, a miniature railway system for 
transporting the cut cane from the fields to the re- 
finery, and its own hospital. During the harvest of 
the cane, the plantation can employ 6,000 workers. 

When Maneco along with the other MPLA supporters 
returned to the plantation after the FNLA occupation, 
ihey found the electronic— monitoring equipment of the 
refineries badly damaged, as was the delicate labora- 
tory equipment used in analyzing sugar products. 

Office equipment — including all the air condition- 
ers — were gone Safes were broken open and empty. 

But rather than destroy the plantation property 
completely.. FNLA chcse as the object of its vengeance, 
the plantation's human resources. FNLA soldiers took 
all the food stocks of the plantation, and what food 
they couldn't take was scattered across the dirty 
warehouse floors The huge refrigerators where fresh 
meat and fish for the workers were stored'were com- 
pletely destroyed, their freezing mechanisms dis- 
mantled, their cooling fans missing. 

By far the most violently attacked areas of the 
plantation were the workers* living area themselves. 

Scattered throughout the cane fiedls are the 
housing "projects" that the Portuguese built for the 
mostly migrant and contract labor field workers 
brought from ether areas of Angola to cut the cane. 

"Here the Portuguese had the possibility of really 
providing decent living conditions for the workers," 
Kimbi said Instead, by all appearances, they pro- 
vided as little as possible. 

The houses allow minimal living space for a 
family of four in two rooms. There is no running water, 
nc cooking facilities, no sanitary facilities. One 
small window marks the thick white house front. Each 
housing cluster groups monotonous rows of 40 or 50 
of these "homes," usually built on the most hot, arid, 
exposed no the sun areas of the plantation. 

Each compound is completely surrounded by the 
cane and at strategic points the Portuguese had built 
small bunkers — trenches protected by clusters of 
sand barrels — for their soldiers to keep watch. "The 


Portuguese built these to ’protect’ the workers from 
the terrorists in the countryside," one remarked 
sarcastically. 

Mosquitos infest the plantation. At night if the 
workers close their windows to keep the mosquitos out, 
the air is stifling hot. If they open the windows for 
a minimal breeze, the ilSosiquitos descend. 

It was the people of these areas that suffered 
most under the FNLA occupation. Some housing clusters 
are now almost completely abandoned. In one, only 
four people remain. "When FNLA arrived here, they 
told the people they all had to move north. Those 
that refused to leave were killed," Maneco said, look- 
ing at the ground and kicking the burnt refuse of 
the occupation. "Many, many died here." 

Literacy & Reconstruction 

The overcast ggreyness of f Cacimbo,’ the cool, 
dry Angolan winter, only added to the gloom of the 
housing cluster, and the grim reminder that war had 
only recently left this part of Angola. But in Caxito 
the war v is over, and life gradually returns to normal. 
Although schoolrooms, for instance, are still part 
rubble, their walls blackened and pockmarked from 
machine gun fire and their roofs crumbling, classes 
have begun again. In the still afternoon air, the 
high-pitched voices of young children can be heard 
through the broken windows reciting in unison their 
arithmetic and reading lessons. 

Reconstruction and progress is already well un- 
derway at the Martyrs of Caxito sugar plantation. 

The sugar refinery, with the help of Cuban soldiers 
and sugar technicians, is ready to begin work again, 
and the first campaign to cut the cane in independent 
Angola began in late June. 

A mark of the real potential progress of the 
Martyrs of Caxito, though, is the literacy campaign 
started by four young women teachers who arrived on 
the plantation four months ago. Their plan is to 
enlist the help of the workers themselves in the 
campaign. The teachers will give classes first to 
those workers who know how to read and write to pre- 
pare them to give their own classes to those workers 
who cannot. 

Of a total permanent work force of almost 2000, 
the teachers found only forty who knew, even minimal- 
ly, how to write and read. Twenty- two had finished 
Angolan fourth grade level; the rest had less school- 
ing. The literacy campaign begins with these forty. 

In early June, the teachers organized their 
first meeting. Only five of the 40 workers appeared 
although all had promised to attend. The teachers, 
with Kimbi who also is taking part in the organiza- 
tion of the campaign, had to go back to the shops 
and plants to talk to all of them again about the 
first classes. With each group of workers, Kimbi 
spoke forcefully and emotionally about the paramount 
importance of literacy in Angola. 

"For years and years, the Portuguese colonialists 
refused to teach Africans anything, including the 
most important things, reading and writing," Kimbi 
said to the small group in the sugar refinery. "Why? 
The colonialists dominated us so that they would al- 
ways have us to do their work for them. Learning 
would have freed us from their domination." 

"But this is gone now," Kimbi continued. "Now 
all of the workers have to learn. You must know that 
the MPLA wants everyone to learn. Those that know 
anything, even a little, have to teach those that 

more 0 . 0 . 
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^~ n 1 ^' }se chat have the advantages cannot remain 

p *. -a - >_eged - They must involve themselves in improving 

the who I e sc c ie t y /* 

,, s P-ke, the group gradually grew in size. 

And learning rc read and write is important so that 
ve r an understand the theory of the work, so that we 
can keep the machines going when they break down, so 
that we can imprcve the machines ourselves. 

1 important so that we will not always be do- 

minoed b> the machines , as our lives have been in the 

pasr ” 

The wcrkeis ir- the sugar refinery showed a lot of 
enthusiasm for Kimbi’s words. "They have trouble 
carrying things through, though,” one of the teachers 
remarked afterward* "They showed a lot of interest 
before, tcc, but then thap failed to come to the meet- 
ing " 

"A campaign like this advances very slowly," she 
said "I like this work very much, but it’s very hard 
to see the fruits of it in a short period of time. We 
came here a few monhts ago with the goal of getting 
this campaign going by November, so we could go on to 
start it somewhere else, 

"But November is too early. We 1 ., 11 have to stay on 
longer, much longer 6 There is so much to do." 

— 30— 
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EX-MENTAL patients sit-in 
IN CAL IFORNIA GOVERNOR* S OFFICE 

NEW YORKvLNS) — Some twenty ex-mental patients 
walked into Caj-irornia Governor Jerry Brown’s of- 
fice June 29 — and they’ve been there ever since. 

Now m its third week, the sit-in was organized 
by the Network Against Psychiatric Assault (NAPA) 
and Women Against. Psychiatric Assault (WAPA) to 
protest forced work in mental hospitals and to de- 
mand the right to refuse treatment. The sit-in 
began as a one-day action, but once there, the group 
of men ana women decided to remain in the governor’s 
Sacramento office until they won a response to their 
demands . 

"first," explains NAPA, "all mental patients 
must be given the right to refuse treatment. The 
most common treatment is forced medication; each 
patien: should have the absolute right to refuse 
prescribed drugs such as Thorazine, Stellazine, Pro- 
lixin, Qr.ide and Haldol, 

"Secondly, no patient should be forced to work 
under the guise of therapy. Throughout California’s 
State Hospital system more than one million hours 
of slave labor is done by incarcerated patients 
annually - This includes cleaning toilets, scrubbing 
floors, and grounds-keeping, 

"Thirdly, any patient who chooses to work should 
be paid the minimum wage . ” 

Several of the NAPA activists met informally 
with Brown cn July 4 and showed him the recently re- 
leased film "Hurry Tomorrow" which documents the 
brutal forced druggirg of mental patients at the 
Metropolitan State Hospital near Los Angeles, and 
the drugs’ devastating side effects. Brown and his 
aides asked many questions and seemed affected by 
the film, but no concrete action has come out of 
the meeting. 


, r '» • 

On July 6, the California Secretary of Health 
and Welfare held a press conference to announce 
the formation of a task force to investigate the 
activists’ three demands— 'but reporters from Mad- 
ness Network News , .the JNAM, newspaper, were not 
allowed to attend the press briefing. 

NAPA sees two possible routes towards the ul- 
timate abolition of forced drugging and forced 
work in mental institutions. One is the intro- 
duction of a bill to that effect in the Califor- 
nia state legislature — already written up by the 
Coalition Against Forced Treatment, which includes 
the ACLU, the NAPA Legal Project, the National 
Organization for Women, and others. The Coalition 
has collected over 10,000 signatures supporting 
such a bill, but it cannot find a legislator to 
sponsor it. 

NAPA hopes that the governor will either 
help to sponsor such legislation or order his 
Director of Helath to issue new regulations for 
all public and private mental hospitals in the 
state, which the health administrator has refused 
to do for over a year. So far there is no indi- 
cation that Brown will support either move. 

The NAPA activists have planned a "People’s 
Tribunal on Psychiatric Crime" to be held in the 
governor’s office on July 14.® Ex-patients will 
testify about the use of forced drugs, electro- 
shock therapy and other force treatment, and there 
will be other speakers and participants brought 
to Sacramento by active NAPA chapters in the Bay 
Area, Los Angeles and Santa Cruz, 

NAPA urges people to send letters and tele- 
grams to Governor Brown showing support for its 
three demands. Send messages to Governor Jerry 
Brown, State Capitol Building, Sacramento, Ca. , 
95814. 

For more information about NAPA, write to 
them at 2150 Market St., San Francisco, Ca 5 , 94114. 

— 30 — 

(Thanks to Richard Cohen for this information) 0 

************************************************** 

NEW YORK CITY LANDLORDS 
SLIP THROUGH DOUBLE TAX LOOPHOLE 

NEW YORK(LNS) — Major New York City landlords 
and property holders are claiming federal tax de- 
ductions for the amount of their New York City 
real estate taxes--and then not paying the city 
tax. 

Bronx Borough President Robert Abrams calls 
these corporate shenanigans "A systematic tax 
fraud. .. cheating the federal government out of 
hundreds of millions of tax dollars . 

However, as bad as this (federal tax) loophole 
is," continued Abrams, "even worse is the fact that 
once such a deduction has been claimed, the IRS 
apparently has no way of knowing whether or not the 
owner eventually pays the (city) taxes or even 
whether he ever intended to pay them in the first 
place. . .Thus the very same landlords who have will- 
fully withheld pver $500 million in city real estate 
taxes over the past few years may well have been 
defrauding the federal government at the same time, 
possibly for upwards of $250 million a year.” 
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I!ir ROCKEFELLERS dynasty on the rocks? 
by Robert Friedman 

: HE ROCKEFELLERS: AH AMERICAN l/lKAcu by Peter 
- o > c : / • a net Da ;; t d Ho c tz , Holt y Ho nehav i and 
Hinsti n 746 pages, $15,00, 

Ar the end of a long hall, on the mezzanine 
fieor of the RCA Building at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
is a doer marked, simply, "43*” To get there, you 
hove to walk axong a balcony overlooking the cav- 
ernous Art Deco lobby where, forty years ago, the 
Mexican artist Diego Rivera painted a spectacular 
mural depicting the Progress of Humanity* 

The mural is no longer there, In the winter 
of 1934, the building's landlord, young Nelson 
Rockefeller, who had commissioned the work, asked 
Rivera to make a few alterations Rockefeller 
was displeased that a figure looking just like 
Lenin had appeared at the center of Rivera’s 
painting When the artist refused to remove Lenin, 
the landlord ordered the mural tarpaper ed ever, 
then chipped away. Rockefeller went on from 
those Depression days to manage larger properties, 
but the story of the mural immured in the lobby 
walls is a reminder of his family's power and 
fox tune 

Door 43 is the entrance to the Rockefeller 
l ami ly Archive, The collection, started in the 
late 1950 s by John D Rockefeller Jr-,, who devoted 
much of his life l ( . : ... . n: nnd rewriting his 

family’s history, now houses millions of pieces 
of paper, memorabilia, and, no doubt, a few skele- 
tons. The afternoon T was there, archivists were 
rummaging through bodies of records from Nelson 
Rockefeller's years as Governor of New York. One 
cf Rockefeller’s Fr ankenstems , the Urban Devel- 
opment Corporation, was in financial ruin, and the 
'•'ice- '^resident had been called before an inves- 
tigating commission to explain what had gone wrong. 

It seems, according to the archivist who 
rules this vast paper empire, that the family 
collection is in the. midst of its own financial 
crisis In the course of accumulating the de- 
tritus of tour generations of Rockefeller, the 
library has stuffed four large storage vaults to 
capacity. There is just no more room, the archiv- 
ist complained. 

"Why not expand-" I asked, "Annex another of- 
fice, take over another floor. Alter all, this 
is Rockefeller Center," 

"You know," he said earnestly, "office space 
here at Rockefeller Center is very expensive." 

The plight of the Rockefeller Archive could 
be read as one mere sign that the Family has fal- 
len cn hard times -- an interpretation that un- 
derlies Peter Collier's and David Horowitz’s 
bestseller, The Rockefellers: An American Dynasty . 
For more than ore hundred years, the name Rocke- 
feller has been virtually synonymous with American 
capitalism, and, for as many year, the Family’s 
public image has been a reflection of either 
the fascination or loathing of those doing the 
looking 

By the end of the last century, John D. Rock- 
efeller was universally despised for his monopoly 


practices that enabled his Standard Oil Company to 
capture 95 per cent of the nation’s oil refining 
business* A few decades later, be was revered as 
a philanthropist and as a patriarch of modern cap- 
italism 

Today, che Rockefellers are considered agents 
of Bolshevism by the far right, which believes that 
the country is drifting toward state socialism (check 
Gary Alien’s recent book. The Rockefeller File , with 
an introduction by Congress member Larry McDonald, 
for the latest in such right-wing conspiracy theo- 
ries, ) They are seen as omnipotent by the National! 
Caucus of Labor Committees, the so-called left-wing 
group whose comic-book theorires ascribe nearly 
every earthly occurrence to the Family; dedicated 
public servants by such gracious beneficiaries of 
Rockefeller largesse as Henry Kissinger; and a fam- 
ily on the skids by observers like Collier and Hor- 
owitz who see American capitalism itself on the de- 
cline. 

This last view is both fashionable — it is cut 
to fit the prevailing trends of the moment — and 
compelling Consider the evidence. The third gen- 
eration. the five Rockefeller brothers, after a 
promising start, seem condemned to failure* Nelson 
will never attain his lifelong goal, the Presidency; 
David is presiding over the Chase Manhattan Bank as 
it flirts with economic troubles ; Win tin rep , the black 
sheep of the family, drank himself to an early 
death; John and Laurance have proved to be mere shad- 
ows of their legendary grandfather* 

But it is in the fourth generation — the clan 
of Rockefeller cousins who came of age in the 1950 ’s 
and 60 ’s — that Collier and Horowitz see the most 
convincing signs of the dynasty’s disintegration* 

Of JDR Jr- 1 s twenty-four grandchildren, only a few 
seem to have any desire to associate themselves 
with the traditional family enterprises; the rest 
have quietly rebelled, seeking to separate them- 
selves, through anonymity, psychoanalysis, academic 
pursuits, or radical politics, from the weight of 
the Rockefeller legacy* The authors, themselves 
products of the 1960 ’s (both were associated with 
Ramparts magazine, and Horowitz has written two ex- 
cellent studies of American imperialism. The Free 
World Colossus and Empire and Revolution ) are na- 
turally attracted to some of the younger Rockefellers, 
and the section of their book devoted to this gen- 
eration is the most thoughtful. 

Had they been writing a novel, the authors 
could not have invented such unique characters as 
the ones they found at the end of this American dyn- 
asty: Abby , seif-exiled from her father David’s home, 
struggling to find herself in Marxism and the femin- 
ist movement; Nelson’s son Michael, searching for 
the heart of darkness in New Guinea but instead find- 
ing death; Marion, Laurence’s second daughter, living 
in a run-down caboose on the California coast, 
learning how to be self-sufficient; Sandra, a recluse 
trying unsuccessfully to give all her money away; 
Steven, another of Nelson’s sons, turning to phil- 
osophy and religion for some solid ethical ground 
to stand on. 

Of couse, there’s also Jay (JDR IV), who’s run- 
ning for Governor of West Virginia, Rodman, who heads 
the Rockefeller controlled International Basic Econ- 
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^iT t \ Corporation (IBEC), and Winthrop Paul Jr., who 
raken ever his father’s business operations in 
Ar Kansas. But they are the exceptions . Collier’s 
aT i Hcrcwitz s interviews with the cousins sug- 
ge-tr that the nation’s premier capitalist family 
has reached the end of the line: fractured, dis- 
rupted, guilt-ridden, unwilling to carry on the 
tamily art of making money . 

The Rockefellers has all the elements of 
tatniLy tragedy but one — sympathy. Indeed, the 
f hers conclude without a tear: "Yet the end of 
y his dynasty does have an epic quality, even it it 
is as symbol rather than event. For more than a 
hundred years, the Rockefellers have molded their 
ambition to the imperial course of the nation it- 
self. Now their decline comes into view at the 
r ime that the American Century too is ending, over 
firry years before its term. Far from what Junior 
e 1 s icned , in neither is there much cause for re- 

This diagnosis of the Rockefellers’ terminal 
illness, if true, is a timely Bicentennial gift. 
R-ading Collier’s and Horowitz’s accounts of two 
events that occurred fifty-seven years apart but 
t'ive eerie similarities — the Ludlow and Attica 
massacres — whould be sufficient to remind any- 
' r.e the suffering this family has brought to 
A.mer ic a . 

In April, 1914, National Guard troops opened 
tire en striking coal miners in Ludlow, Colorado, 
killing forty people® John Do Rockefeller Jr., who 
_wned a controlling interest in the company that 
ailed in the Guard, claimed that he was only a 
stockholder and not responsible for what happened 
two thousand miles away. But it was later revealed 
that he had written to the company manager about 
the struggle against the United Mine Workers, tel- 
ling him, "We will stand by you to the end." Af- 
ter the end, he went so far as to hire a public re- 
lations consultant, Ivy Lee, who tried to put a good 
face on the bloody event by such tricks as blam- 
ing the strikers for some of the deaths. 

In September, 1971, Nelson Rockefeller repeated 
the sms of his father: New York State Troopers, 
acting on his orders, opened fire on rebelling 
Attica inmates, killing forty-three people. Rocke- 
feller refused to go to the prison to negotiate, 
claiming that it would set a bad precedent. Like 
his father , Nelson defended the action on the 
grounds that great principles were at stake! * And 
he want so far as to have some latter-day Ivy Lee 
falsely claim that some of the hostage guards had 
been killed by the inmates. 

As the anti-trust action against Standard Oil 
in the early 1900’s marked a low point for the 
first John D. Rockefeller, as the Ludlow massacre 
marked a lew point for the second, so Attica was 
a nadir for Nelson Rockefeller. But JDR outwitted 
the anti- trusters 'by maintaining stockholder con- 
trol of most of the pieces of the fractionated 
Standard Oil; and JDR Jr. outlasted his critics 
by carefully orchestrating a public relations 
■"•c'.ffipaign in response to Ludlow. Is it unrealistic 
to think that, despite the Family’s "misfortunes,” 
they might bounce back once more? 

The Rockefellers are, as Collier and Horowitz 
have amply, illustrated, inextricably bound up with 
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the fate of American capitalism. In recent years, 
the global policies, from population control to 
limited nuclear warfare, conceived by the Rockefeller 
brothers and their foundation-supported theorists 
have been largely discredited by revolutionaries 
in Vietnam and by world— wide economic crises. And 
at home, institutions like the family on of the 
wellsprings of Rockefeller power in earlier genera- 
tions — have been seriously shaken by the upheavals 
of the 1960’s. 

But as long as the future of American capitalism 
remains an open question, so does the future of the 
Rockefellers. An empire so solidly entrenched as 
theirs can take a long time to collapse, even with- 
out a Caesar. For the Family’s collective wealth 
estimated at between $10- and $25 billion — has a 
life of its own. It has a head in the Family office 
in Rockefeller Center, where financial advisers man- 
age the money; it has limbs which reach out to a 
network of Rockefeller-supported institutions; and 
it has blood — the money that sustains it all. 

Rockefeller interests will probably prosper, 
even if the family doesn’t — at least until the 
sun sets on American capitalism. 

-30- 

*******************************************&******* 
BEVERAGE & CAN INDUSTRY FIGHTS RETURNABLE CONTAINERS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — ”We could save 115,000 barrels 
of oil a day and seven million tons of reusable 
materials if we returned to returnables nationwide," 
writes the Environmental Action Foundation in its 
new booklet "Bottles & Sense." 

But to fight growing national sentiment against 
disposable beverage containers, the powerful beer, 
soft drink and container industries plan to spend 
$20 million this year. 

The industry’s lobby will dr6p $2 milllion in 
Massachusetts alone, where residents will vote on 
returnable legislation in November. Other states 
offering similar legislation this fall are Maine, 
Colorado and Michigan. 

An example of the massive advertising campaign 
being waged by the beverage industry is a public 
relations article widely distributed by Alcoa 
called "Trouble on the Oregon Trail." Alcoa’s aim 
is to discredit the effectiveness eff Oregon’s 1972 
legislation requiring a refund value for all softr. v 
drink and beer containers, and banning cans with * 
detachable pull-tab openers. 

"Bottles & Sense" tells the Oregon bottle 
story like it really is — and more. To order a 
copy, write to Environmental Action Foundation, 

724 Dupont Circle Building, Washington DC 20036. 

—30— 

*************************************************** 
"THE EARTH FOR ALL THE PEOPLE I” 

"Full opportunity for full development is the 
unalienable right of all. He who denies it is a 
tyrant, he who does not demand it is a coward, he 
who is indifferent to it is a slave, he who does 
not desire it is dead. The earth for all the people!” 

— Eugene Debs, 1904 
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UET NAM. REUNIFICATION BECOMES A REALITY 
by George Hildebrand 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- The first National 
Assembly elected by all of Viet Nam since the August 
^evolution of 1945, gave the country a new name on 
July 2 -- the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam (SRVN) . 

' 1 ~ designation reflects twenty years of socialist 
von st ruction in the north, and a commitment to trans- 
tcim the society of the south. 

The action reunites a country occupied and 
divided by Western powers since 1859. The new state 
will have nearly 50 million people -- the world* s 
lifteenth largest nation, ranking with Britain, 

France and Italy, 

Hanoi, the historic capital of the Vietnamese 
it ate and the site of Ho Chi Minh*s independence pro- 
clamation in 1945, will serve as the capital of the 
reunited country. Saigon -- renamed Ho Chi Minh 
City briefly in 1946 -- will now be known officially 
by that name. 

Reunified Viet Nam will use the anthem dating 
from the 1946 revolution and will fly the flag used 
by the north for thirty years. The banner --a gold 
star on a red field -- was first used in a 1940 
anti -French uprising in the Mekong Delta, and sym- 
bolizes the unity of the two parts of the country. 

Unification at all Levels 

Unity is also reflected in the SRVN*s national 
administration o The north* s present Chief of State, 
Ton Due Thang, who took part in a pro- Bolshevik mu- 
tiny m the French Black Sea fleet 'during the Russian 
Revolution, will serve as President of the new govern- 
ment, Pham Van Dong, a southerner by origin who has 
served as northern Premier for many years, is the 
new Prime Minister, Nguyen Thru Tho, Chairman of the 
south's National Front for Liberation, becomes second 
Vice-President;. And the President of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Viet Nam, Huynh Tan Phat, becomes Vice-Premier. 

Southerners figure prominently in the ideological 
rieidc which is of major importance in overcoming the 
cultural demoralization of the south after twenty 
years of U.S, influence, NguyenrThi Binh, who became 
i vm* iiar. to Americans when she represented the PRG at 
the Paris peace talks, has been named Minister of Ed- 
ucation, and former PRG Ambassador to China and 
Cambodia, Nguyen Yan Hieu, has assumed the Ministry of 
Culture , 

Conferences were held throughout the last month 
tc unify the institutions of the two zones. Workers 
organizations of north and south, representing four 
mxiii-on workers, merged in mid- June to form the Viet 
Nam General Federation of Trade Unions, Young people *s 
associations have been united in the Ho Chi Minh*s 
Working Vouth Union, 

Early in June the two women’s organizations, meet- 
ing m Ho Chi Minh City, joined together as the Viet 
Nam Women's Union, Noting Ho Chi Minh*s dictum that **if 
women are not liberated, socialist construction can be 
carried out only half way," the conference resolved to 
push forward women's struggles in' conjunction with the 
struggle to rebuild the nation. 

Madame Ngo Ba Thanh, a leader of the anti-Thieu 
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urban struggle well known to the American peace 
movement, was elected Vice-President the new 
Women's Union. 

Legacy of the War 

The newly unified nation now confronts the 
staggering devastation left from the war. U.S. fire 
power has left the generation that fought the war 
with half as many men as women, according to New 
York Guardian writer Richard Ward, who quotes author 
itative Vietnamese sources. 

Nayan Chanda, who recently visited Viet Nam 
for the Far Eastern Economic Review, notes that "the 
decimation of urban cadres during the 1968 Tet 
Offensive and later by the CIA's Phoenix assassin- 
ation program is now making itself felt." 

Bomb craters, that taken all together would 
swallow the state of Connecticut, scar the land, 
and fields filled with unexploded ordinance daily 
claim the lives of peasants, playing children and 
the water buffalo that are essential for tilling 
the fields. Timber stands are studded with shrapnel 
so that the lumber tears up saw mill blades and can- 
not be exported. 

Nor has the military struggle finally ended: 
die-hard holdouts linked to the CIA and to the so- 
called "National Liberation Army" organized among 
Vietnamese evacuees in California, still stage kid- 
nappings, and in February fought an all-night shoot- 
out with the Saigon security forces. 

Most devastating of all is the south's neo- 
colonial economy, now no longer propped up by U,S. 
aid. More than one third of the south's industries, 
which depend on imported raw materials and spare 
parts, are now closed. Other enterprises wtll soon 
have to shut down. 

Three and one half million people, including 
Thieu's soldiers who are untrained for any other 
kind* of work, are unemployed. Speculators have taken 
advantage of subsidized gasoline prices to organize 
a black market. 

Viet Nam has also suffered two bad rice harvests 
in a row. Last year's planting was disrupted by the 
Ho Chi Minh campaign. And this year freezing weather 
killed off one third of the crop, A shortfall of 

200.000 tons is expected. 

The Friendshipment organization, which has 
sent more than $2 million in material aid from Ameri- 
cans to Vietnamese, recently announced a campaign 
to purchase rice for Viet Nam, 

Reconstruction 

In the face of these problems, the country has 
begun what Defense Minister Vo Nguyen Giap, archi- 
tect of the 1975 victory, recently termed the 
"second revolutionary struggle." High priority is 
placed on agricultural production, and 50,000 hec- 
tares of wasteland have been reclaimed in the Mekong 
Delta's Long An Province alone. At the end of May, 

7.000 peasants left Saigon to resume farming, and 
the government plans to resettle another 200*000 
people in the outlying rural districts of Saigon. 

In another aspect of reconstruction, the gov- 
ernment has adopted a pragmatic attitude toward 
the still-influential Saigon middle class. Business- 
continued on insid e front coyer) 
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PHOTJOS FROM CAXITO, ANGOLA, A TOWN OF 15,000, 30 MILES NORTHEAST OF LUANDA. THE TOWN 
WAS OCCUPIED BY THE F ,N . L , A. FOR SEVEN MONTHS. 

SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 1. 

ALL PHOTOS CREDIT: MICHAEL SHUSTER/LNS 


TOP RIGHT :Man outside factory in Caxito, Angola. 
GOES WITH ARTICLE ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: Michael Shuster/LNS 


TOP LEFT: Houses on a sugar plantation in 
Caxito. Before ending their occupation of 
the town, the FNLA burnt many of these houses. 

GOES WITH ARTICLE ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: Michael Shuster/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Factory workers listening to 
teachers who have come to Caxito as part of 
a literacy campaign. 

GOES WITH ARTICLE ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: Michael Shuster/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Slogan on will in Caxito which :? 
reads: "Down with North American Imperialism. 
Viva Socialism." 

GOES WITH ARTICLE ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: Michael Shuster/LNS 
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TOP LEFT: Abby Rockefeller with self- 
composting Clivus toil-'et, to which 
she holds North American rights. 
Abby represents those Rockefeller 
children who have chosen to live 
outside the empire. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 4. 


TOP RIGHT- Advertisement for Rockefeller 
Center, centerpiece of the empire. 

CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 4. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: A parade in Ho Chi Minh 
city on election day, April 25, 1976. 
98 per cent of voters in the city 
went to the polls. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 6. 

CREDIT; Vietnam News Agency/LNS 


SECOND LEFT: Four generations that 
built the Rockefeller empire. John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., Senior, and Nelson 
holding his grandson, Rodman. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 4. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Woman casting ballot in 
April 26th National Assembly election 
in Da Nang City. She had also taken 
part in the first DRVN National 
Assembly election in 1946. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 6. 

CREDIT: Vietnam News Agency/LNS 
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